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For Dwight’s Journal of Music. 
King Arthur. 
{From the German of A. GruRN.} 

King Arthur, drawing near his end, 
Embarked upon a crag-locked sea, 
Cheerless and black as misery ; 

His sword was borne by pages’ hand, 

iscalibor, the keenest brand, 

By heroes envied, minstrels sung. 

The King, weighed down with sorrow, flung 

The sword far out into the flood, — 

Then sank at once his load of woe, 
The waves like morning redness glow, 

As if the steel gave off its blood ; 

The bark appears a fluttering swan, 

The page puts angel-pinions on ; 

The rock a blooming woodland springs, 
Where nightingales flute many a lay, 
And Arthur mounts and soars away 

Qn music’s and en morning’s wings. 

C. T. B. 
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Spring Feast of All Souls. 
(From the German of A. Graven.) 

Again ’tis Spring in Kaster-land, 
As a thousand times it will be and has becn ; 
Monotonously, year out, year in, 
Weaves Nature, the maid, with clumsy hand, 
Of the selfsame stuff the selfsame band ; 
And all that in her web she weaves, 
Of lights and shadows and twinkling leaves, 
And songs of birds beneath green eaves, 
And mern and May — what is it, but just 
A fleeting echo and breath and dust ¢— 
But a worp floats over the rye and, behold! 
The dull, grey grain is a fleece of gold! 
A human heart speaks the spell to earth, 


And all is beauty and glory and mirth! 
c.. ¥. B 


ee 


Translated for this Journal. 
The Leipzig Gewandhaus Concerts (1840— 
1841), Reviewed by Robert Schumann. 


(Continued.} 
Tentn Concert, JAN. 1, 1841. 


Hymn by Hanpet.— Overture by Mozart. — Variations, for 
Violin, by Viecxtemps. — Meeresstille und gliickliche Fahrt 
(Becalmed at sea and prosperous voyage), by BeerHoven. — 
Sole, for Violin, by De Brrror. — Variations, for Flute, by 
Borum. — Symphony (C minor), BreTaeven. 

With Handel’s jeyous, festal sounds let a 
“Happy New Year” ring out to all! And may 
the place where they resounded evermore remain 
a hearth faithful to true Art, and may they who 
preside over it long remain its warm protectors. 
Let it be to us a good omen, that it has been ded- 
icated with Handel; and let not also the increase 
of younger artists be excluded from it, but let us 
follow the spirit of the old master, who, like every 
true master, would reject from the altar no one, 
who brings with him a pure striving. Only let 
what is ugly be like the wandering Jew, to whom 
no hospitable door is opened. 

The Hymn was followed by the overture to the 
Zauber fiite, which centuries hence perhaps will 
still resound and enrapture, — that sportive, bliss- 
ful wonder-child, which, dealing out light and 








joy, will always emerge again somewhere, in 

spite of clouds and darkness. Such was its ef- 

fect teo this time. The applause came as if out 
of one heart. 

As to the violin player, Mitr, who played the 
following Variations, this journal has already no- 
ticed his remarkable career; he has worked his 
way up from the artisan to the artist, whereas 
with others it is the reverse, and unfortunately in 
ametaphorical sense. Received with great inter- 
est a year ago, he continually confirms the expec- 
tations raised about him, and continually ap- 
proaches mastership. His playing, still as fresh 
as ever, has also gained in tenderness. The 
choice of the pieces, reminding us as it did of the 
playing of their composers, wasa bold one. Yet 
the public lavished the richest applause on him 
and justly ; for the progress also of the artist’s 
culture must come into consideration here. 

The Beethoven chorus was substituted for the 
aria from Fidelio at first announced — perhaps 
without rehearsal, for it went not altogether well. 
A second impromptu appeared, a handsome boy 
with a flute in his hand, by the name of Hrmnpr; 
hardly more than twelve years old, he plays his 
instrument with a mastery, which on this instru- 
ment has nothing unnatural about it, like that of 
Richard Lewy on the horn. Let them put other 
instruments into his hand hereafter ; his playing 
betrays more than good lungs and mere virtuoso 
talent. It were a pity to lose so musical a boy. 
His family is from Wiirzburg and is said to have 
a crowd of young musical talents in its midst. 

The C minor Symphony of Beethoven conclu- 
ded. Let us be silent about it! Often as it has 
been heard, in public halls as well as in private, 
it still exerts its power unaltered upon persons of 
all ages, just as many grand phenomena in nature 
fill us, as often as they reappear, with awe and 
wonder. So also will this Symphony resound 
still centuries hence, so long as there shall be a 
world and music. 

ELEVENTH Concert, JAN. 7. 

Overture, by Breraoven. — Aria by Mozart. — Concertino for 
Violoncello, by LinpNER. — Scena and Aria by MeyerBeer. 
— Capriccio, for Violoncello, by RomsBerc. — Historical 
Symphony, by Sponr. 

The most interesting number of the Concert 
was unquestionably the last, and the whole public 
was eagerly awaiting it. The programme called 
it: “ Historical Symphony in the style and taste 
of four different periods. First movement: Bach 
and Handel period, 1720. Adagio: Haydn and 
Mozart, 1780. Scherzo: Period of Beethoven, 
1810. Finale: the most recent period, 1840.” 
This new Symphony of Spohr’s was, if we are 
not mistaken, written for the London Philhar- 
monic Concerts, and there too given for the first 
time about a year ago, and we must add, it has 
been strongly censured in England. We fear, 
that hard judgments will be passed upon it in 
Germany also. It is certainly a noteworthy phe- 
nomenon, that several attempts have recently 
been made to reproduce for us the old. Thus 





9. Vor. XVI. No. 6. 








three years since QO. Nicolai in Vienna gave a 
concert, in which he teo brought out a series of 
cempositions written “in the style and taste of 
other centuries.” Masckeles wrote a piece in 
honor of Handel, and in Handel’smanner. Tau- 
bert published recently a “ Suite,” with similar 
allusion to old forms; and there are mere such 
instances. Spohr himself, as a forerunner to his 
Symphony, had produced a Violin Concerto with 
the title “ Once and Now,” in which he shows a 
somewhat similar purpose asin this. One can 
can have no objections to it; the attempts may 
serve asstudies, just as we see now-a-days a taste 
fer rococo. But that Spohr should be the man 
to light on such an idea, — Spohr, who has let 
nothing pass his lips, which did not spring out of 
his own inmost heart, and who is always to be 
recognized at the first sound —- this must appear 
interesting to all. 

Ile has indeed solved his problem pretty much 
as we expected; he has succeeded in adapting 
himself to the external, to the forms of various 
styles; in the rest he remains the master we have 
leng knewn and loved; indeed the unaccustomed 
form brings cut his individuality all the more 
sharply, as any one remarkable by nature no- 
where betrays himself more easily than when he 
masquerades. So Napoleon went once te a mas- 
querade ball, and scarcely had he been there a 
few moments when he felded his arms before him. 
Like wild-fire it ran through the room: “ the 
Emperor!” In like manner in this Symphony 
you could hear in every corner of the hall, the 
exclamation “ Spohr,” and again “ Spohr.” He 
disguised himself the best, it seemed to me, in the 
Mozart and Haydn mask; to the Bach and Han- 
del there was wanting much of the nervous terse- 
ness of the original faces; and to the Beethoven, 
all. But the last movement I might characterize 
as a complete abortion. This may be such noise 
as we often hear from Auber, Meyerbeer and the 
like ; but there is enough too that is better, wor- 
thier and paralyzing to such influences, so that 
we are unable to comprehend the bitter purpose 
of that last movement. Nay, Spohr himself must 
not complain of want of recognition. Where 
good names are sounded, his name too sounds 
with them, and this in a thousand places daily. 
For the rest, it is understood, the structure of the 
single movements, with the exception somewhat 
of the last, is distinguished ; and especially is the 
instrumentation well adapted to develop the idea 
of the whole and worthy of the master. Upon 
the mass of the public the Symphony appeared 
to make no impression, unless it were an unpleas- 
ant one. As it is shortly to appear in print, eve- 
ry one will soon be able to settle his opinion about 
the curiosity which it is and will remain. 

On the same evening was performed a very 
seldom heard and still less understood overture 
(op. 115) by Beethoven, for which we must be 
especially thankful. That was the right genuine 
Beethoven, who is not to be banished into a his- 
torical Symphony. Two virtuosos from abroad 
gave us also some solo numbers; Friiulein Marx, 
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court singer from Dresden, and Herr LInpNER, 
chamber musician from Hanover ; both new for 
us. The former showed herself a singer of deci- 
ded talent, already with fine vocal and artistic 
cultnre, and she won great applause, and was 
compelled to sing more than she had promised. 
The violoncellist played under a less good star; 
he should have chosen better compositions; for 
the rest he showed himself to be a very skillful 
virtuoso. 

TWELFTH CONCERT, JAN. 14. 


Overture by Werner. —~ Aria by MeRcADANTE. — Divertissement 
for Oboe, by Dierae.— Air by Berraoven.— Concerto, for 


LACHNER. 

The Overture was the charming one to Preci- 
osa. The reviewer will observe, once for all, 
that, where no special remarks are made, it must 
be understood as a matter of course, that the per- 
formances on the part of the orchestra always 
come off excellently well, nay, for the most part, 
form the brilliant points of the evening. This 
the orchestra already knows and governs itself 
accordingly. We have only to lament the loss of 
the former timpanist, a real hero on his instru- 
ment, who bears the same relation to the present 
one and to others, that genius bears to mere tal- 
ent. Perhaps he will be restored to the concert 
room. Ifis roll in the B flat major Symphony, 
some passages in the Mendelssohn overtures, &c., 
are masterpieces hardly yet surpassed, such as 
one will hardly hear in Paris and New York. 
He is not to be left out of the artistie account. 

The pearl of the present concert was the Con- 
Herr Music-director Mren- 
DELSSOHN-BARTHOLDY, played it. Many a 
work heretofore overlooked in our narrow circle 
of vision has owed to him its resurrection feast; 
and now again he has brought to light this com- 
position, perhaps Beethoven’s greatest piano-forte 
Concerto, inferior in no one of its three move- 
ments to the well known one in E flat. The ca- 
denzas interwoven by Mendelssohn into two 
movements were, as always, special masterpieces 
within masterpieces; and the return to the or- 
chestra in both cases surprisingly tender and 
There was astorm of applause after the 
Concerto. 

Fraiiiein Scn.oss delighted us particularly in 
the right splendid aria from Fidelio, with the horn 
accompaniment. Herr Diretne played a diver- 
tissement of his own, betraying more love for com- 
position than virtuoso vanity, with which we cer- 
tainly will find no fault. The Symphony by F. 
LACHNER, his third, was received by the public 
far more favorably than his earlier compositions, 
and seems to us to be his best symphonic work ; 
it has long since been printed, and already com- 
mented on at length. 

The next concerts will be of the so-called “ his- 
torical ” order, and will begin with Joun Srpas- 
TIAN Bacn and HANDEL; we shall report of 


them in a special article. 
(To be continued.) 


certo by Beethoven. 
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Wagner's Tristan and Isolde. 


Such is the title of Herr Richard Wagner’s forth- 
coming opera, the libretto of which has been pub- 
lished, in small octavo, 110 pages, by Breitkopf and 
Hartel, Leipsic. A review of it, from the pen of 
Professor L. Bischoff, has appeared in the Nieder- 
rheinische Musik-Zeitung. This review turns, in so 
many instances, on the idioms and delicate distinc- 
tions of the German language, that it is impossible 
to give a mere translation of it, and we must, there- 





fore, content ourselves with presenting our readers 
with the gist of the learned Professor’s remarks. 
The old Breton legend of Tristan and Isolde was, 


from the twelfth century, one of the most popular of | 


such stories. It was transplanted to Germany as 


early as the year 1170, and circulated among the peo- | 


ple partly in prose, and partly in romantic epic 
poems, by Gottfried of Strasburgh (1210) and his 
continuers down to Immermann. It has not yet, as 
far as we know, been treated as an actual drama by 
any one except Hans Sachs. The substance of the 
legend is Tristan’s love for Isolde, the wife of his 
uncle, King Marke of Cornwall. ‘It isan old story, 
but is always new,” &e. The contest between nature 
and morality is settled, in the old legend, by a magic 
potion, which the two lovers drink unconsciously ; 
the tragic element consists, therefore, in their being 
both innocently ruined by their passion. 

This mode of looking at matters squares, however, 
so little with our modern feelings, that a drama 
founded upon it, and exhibiting human beings—in- 
tended to excite in us the greatest interest—as pos- 
sessing no will of their own, and whom we cannot 
regard as like ourselves, will awake no sympathy. 
Now if the poet does not keep this supernatural 
source of love in the shade, but, as Wagner does, 
bodily represents upon the stage the swallowing of 
the magical potion, and the sudden change of deadly 
hatred on the one hand and the most reverential 
morality on the other, into glowing, unbounded “su- 
persensual sensual’”’ love, it is scarecly possible to 
prevent such a scene from driving anything like se- 
riousness from the minds of the audience. 

In the very first scene, as in Tannhiuser and Lohen- 
grin, Wagner gives evidence of his great talent as a 
stage-manager and scenic artist. The stage repre- 
sents the forecastle of a ship—a tent-like apartment, 
closed at the back by curtains. Isolde is lying on 
a sofa with “her face buried in the cushions.’? Near 
her is Brangiine, her confidante. The song “of a 
young seaman is heard in the air, as if from the 
mast.” The sailor yearns for his “Irish child,” and 


at once gives us a specimen of the poetic bombast, | 


and the mis-nse of the German language, which we 
meet all through the poem, in the two following 
lines :— 

‘Ts it the breath of thy sighs 

Which fill my sails?” 

The original German lines are :— 

“Sind’s deiner Seufzer Wehen 

Die mir die Segel blahen 7” 

Not only is there a false concord here, a singular 
subject followed by a plural verb, but a very ludi- 
crous équivogue. The infinitive ‘‘ Wehen,”’ taken sub- 
stantatively, signifies “breath,” but the noun “ Wehen” 
means “ /abor-pangs.”? Professor Bischoff exclaims 
compassionately: ‘‘Poor creature, even sighs bring on 
the pangs of labor!” “ Wehen”’ in the singular, and 
“‘Wehen”’ in the plural, the learned critic proceeds to 
observe, have hitherto possessed very different signi- 
fications, but he supposes this will not be the case in 
the “ Future.” 

Isolde now starts up, and, cursing the coast of 
Cornwall, on which she would willingly never land, 
implores the winds to dash the vessel to pieces. On 
her expressing a wish for air, Brangiine opens the 
curtains at the back, and thus exposes to our view 
the entire deck to the stern of the vessel, with the 
sea, stretching to the horizon, beyond it.* Around 
the mast are stretched the crew, and, behind them, 
knights and squires. Ata slight distance from them 
is Tristan, gazing down on the sea, while his com- 
panion, Kurwenal, is lying ‘at his feet. The song of 
the young sailor is again heard from the mast. This 
is admirable! Well merited applause cannot fail to 
be obtained by this scenic effect. 

Isolde now despatches a message, couched in the 
peculiar and exceedingly eccentric German of the 
“Future,” for Tristan to come to her. He refuses, 
however, very politely, to accede to her request, and 
kindly seizes the occasion to inform us that he is con- 
ducting her, as bride, to King Marke. But Kur- 
wenal, who, itfwould seem, is not so refined in his 
manners, answers the bearer of the message, Bran- 
giine, rather coarsely, or, to use a familiar expres- 
sion, sends her back “with a flea in her ear.” Be- 
sides this, “he sings after the confidante, as she hesi- 
tatingly leaves, with all his strength,” a sarcastic 
ditty on a certain Morold, deceased, who once en- 
tered the lists for Isolde, and was killed by Tristan. 

Brangiine returns to the forepart of the vessel, and 
draws the curtains close. Isolde, ‘‘on the point of 
the most fearful outburst,” restrains herself, and 
questions her attendant. The latter replies, in the 


* Wagner, wrong in so many cases, here and elsewhere, 
continually fuses the word ‘‘starboard,”? which we al] know 
means the right side of a vessel (looking from the helm), 
for the ‘‘poop.”” Were the word ‘‘ starboard ” employed in its 
proper sense, it would render the whole mrse-en-scéne an im- 
possibility. . 
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eccentric lingo to which we have already alluded, 
that Tristan would rather be excused. Herenpon 
Isolde tells her that Tristan is the same “party” who 
killed her betrothed, Morold, aud then fell into her 
hands. The sword which menaced him she, how- 
ever, let fall, and cured his wounds, that he might be 
restored to health, return home, and not annoy her 
any more with his presence. In return for all this, 
Tristan, she goes on to inform us, expressed his 
gratitude and swore fidelity to her, but he subse- 
quently despised her, and recommended her to King 
Marke as a wife. This slight narrative takes up 
eighty lines] Hence her hatred, her torment : 

“Unbeloved, this man of men 

Always near to see!” 
The “unbeloved”’ applying to Isolde and not to 
Tristan. 

Brangiine represents to her mistress that the match 
with King Marke is a very good one after all. With 
regard to Tristan’s dreaded coldness, the faithful 
maid observes that she is sure there must be some 
remedy against it among the potions which Isolde’s 
mother, who is skilled in all magical arts, has given 
them ! 

But Isolde selects from the “shrine,”’ or, in other 
words, her family medicine-chest, a drink of death. 
She determines to pleége Tristan in this, and perish 
with him. As the vessel is now approaching the 
shore, she sends for him to share the “draught of re- 
conciliation.” After a long dialogue, spiced with 
dialectical beauties, and inextricably entangled in a 
labyrinth of constructions, compared to which the 
most crabbed unintelligible style of ordinary writers 
is a clear crystal stream—on what is past, and on the 
reconciliation which is, in consequence, needed, Isolde 
imperiously commands Brangane to fill the golden 
goblet with the fatal potion, and hands it to Tristan. 
He drinks. As, however, he does not fall down 
dead, Isolde exclaims: “What! treachery here, too ? 
The half is mine! Traitor, I drink to thee!” 

Upon this, Wagner favors us with the following : 
“(She drinks, and flings away the goblet. Both, 
seized with affright, gaze, with the greatest emotion, 
but with fixed glance, and without moving, into each 
other’s eyes, in the expression of which the defiance 
of death soon gives way to the glow of love. They 
are seized with a fit of trembling. They put their 
hands convulsively to their hearts, and then pass 
them over their foreheads.—They next seek each 
other with their glance. They cast down their eyes 
confusedly, but, afterwards, fix them with increasing 
desire on each other. IsoLpE (with trembling voice): 
Tristan ! TRISTAN (gushingly): Isolde ! Sure 
(sinking on his breast): Faithless beauteous one ! 
He (encirling her with warmth) : Most blessed woman ! 
( They remain in a dumh embrace ).””* 

Trumpets are heard without. The vessel has 
reached the land, and King Marke approaches. The 
curtains are suddenly drawn on one side. The deck 
is filled with men. At the back is a new scene: 
“The coast, with a castle crowning the summit of the 
cliff.” The lovers, who have just sung a duet, con- 
cluding : “Joy in the breast | exultant pleasure ! | 
Isolde! ‘Tristan! | Tristan! Isolde: | Rescued 
from the world! | Thou art won for me!” start ap, 
and Isolde exclaims : ‘Hal what draught was this ?” 
——"“BRANnG NE (in despair): “The love-draught.” 
Isolde faints, and the sailors cry: “Hail to the 














king!”’ Great tumult and activity ; some disappear 
over the side, some run out ona bridge. What will 
happen when the king comes on board ?——That is 


’ 


a mere trifle “The curtain falls rapidly,” and 
certainly it was high time it should. 

During the space between the acts, all has settled 
calmly down again. Isolde is King Marke’s wedded 
wife. Inthe second act, we behold her, in the gar- 
den before her chamber, with Brangine. It is a 
pleasant summer’s night. Hanting sounds, that die 
away. They come from a “nightly hunt,” to which 
the king is proceeding with Melot, his own friend and 
Tristan’s. 

Tristan is awaiting the signal agreed on: the ex- 
tinguishing of the torch burning at the entrance to 
the garden. Brangane warns her mistress against 
Melot’s treachery: “O, leave the warning wick /* let 
it show vou the danger! ©, do not put it ont, to- 
day, at least!”’ It is all in vain! Isolde’s glowing 
passion conquers, and she extinguishes the torch. 
Brangine monnts a watch-tower behind the scenes. 

Tristan “rushes in”—“glowing embrace.” Both 
now pour out their hearts, by speaking or singing 
their feelings, at one time in the form of a duet and 
then in solos, to a text of one-and-twenty pages, unin- 
terrupted save by a short ery of warning from Bran- 





*It is totally impossible to render adequately the turgid, un- 
German, and ungrammatical style ot the original.—Trans- 
TATOR. 

*This is the nearest approach we can hit on to Ziinde, a Wag- 
nerism, but certainly not German. The German language is 
too poor to express the vast thoughts of Herr Wagner.—TRans- 
LATOR. 
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gane (behind the scenes) of thirteen lines, during 
which a “long, silent embrace, with heads sunk back- 
wards,” on a flowery bank, is prescribed, in the stage 
directions, to the lovers. 

This long, lyrical scene is, in every respect, so un- 
pleasant and disagreeable as to be actually disgust- 
ing. The sentiments and language are artificial and 
stilted, and, when this is not the case, immeasurably 
flat and common-place. The affectation of old Ger- 
man terms is as repulsive a3 the abuse of the lan- 
guage is offensive. The toying with antitheses of 
“far” and “dong,” “near” and “far,” of “day” and 
“night,” in which love pours out all its pretty say- 
ings for seven dreary pages, in order to calumniate 
the day and exalt the night (the lovers call them- 
selves “Night-hallowed”’), the playing with the “sweet 
wordlet and” (“Is not our love called Tristan and 
Isolde ?”’) the everlasting subtleties, surpassing in 
emptiness and vapidity the most insipid poetical 
scribbling of the later troubadours, the forced or- 
namentation and affected artificiality of thought— 
all this is not only incapable of supplying the defi- 
ciency of real feeling and imagination, but absolutely 
shows it in the most glaring light. All this is pre- 
sented, moreover, in a form so unshackled and slov- 
enly that it is distinguished from the most insipid 
prose only by the employment of rhymes generally 
trivial, frequently false, and, here and there, consist- 
ing of mere assonances. Every page offers proof of 
what is now asserted. To satisfy those who class 
critics only by the standard of “For” and “Against,” 
we appeal to all persons of healthy intellect, and give 
the few following specimens, which the reader may 
himself insert in the category of blame.t 


* * * * * * * * 


Is this not sufficient, before the judgment-seat of 
grammar, poetics, good sense, and true fecling—in a 
word, of poesy, to convict of false testimony and 
perjury to the fidelity they have sworn to observe 
towards the eternal laws of the Beautiful, those indi- 
viduals whe brag about Wagner’s poetic genius, and 
even of his importance “for the historical develop- 
ment of German literature’? And yet all this is 
gleaned from only the first thirteen pages! there are 
nearly eight pages more of this duct! 

The “ene-conscious ” lovers, as Wagner terms 
them, are disturbed by the king and his retinue, con- 
dueted to the spot by Melot. Isolde feels ashamed 
“involuntarily ;” Tristan stretches out his cloak, ‘‘also 
involuntarily” (sie!) before her. Marke, an honest 
old fellow, first proves dialectically te Melot that the 
latter is mistaken if he supposes his advice has saved 
the royal honor, for the “/reest deed (1) of Tristan’s 
truth’ has touched his heart. He now, for the first 
time, addresses Tristan : “To me—this ? this, Tris- 
tan, tome?” Tereupon he favors him with a mild 


+ We own our inability to render inte English the bombastic 
nonsense, the place of which we have marked by asterisks. 
For the benefit of those of our readers who understand Ger- 
man, we here give, however, the original :-— 

“Beite. Bist du mein? Bin ich’s? bist du’s? Ist est 
kein Traum ?—Seligste Lust! Ohne Gleieche! Ueberreiche! 
Ungeahnte! Nie gekannte(gekahnte}! HMimmeihichstes Wel- 
tentricken! Mein unddein! Immer ein! Rwig, ewig, ein! 

‘Isolde. Wie lange fern! Wie fern so lang’! 

“Tristan. Wie weit so nah! So nah’ wie weit! — — Der 
Tag steckt sein Zeichen an der Liebsten Thiire, dass nicht ich 
au ihr fehre? ——— Liebchen hegt ihn am IHfaus, steckt 
mir drohend ihn aus. 

‘Isolde. Hegt’ ihn die Liebste am eignen Haus, im eignen 
Herzen hell and Aravs hegf’ ikn trotzig einst mein Trauter. 
War's nicht der Tag, der aus ihm iog, als er nach Irland wer- 
bend zog? 

“Tristan. Ber Tag, der dich umeliss — — — Was dich um- 
gliss mit hehrer Pracht — — durch Haupt und Scheitel drang 
mir ein bis in des Herzens tiefsten Schrein — — Was ohne 
Wiss’ nnd Wakn ith dammernd dort empfah’n, ein Bild. das 
maine Augen zu schau'n sich nicht getrauten, von des Tages 
Schein betroffen lag mir’s da schimmernd offen. 

‘Tsolde. © eitler Tagesknecht! Getiuscht von ihm, der 
dich getiuseht, wie musst’ ich um dich leiden, den — von 
seines Gleicken Trug umfingen, dort, wo ikn Liebe heiss um- 
fasste, im tiefsten Herzen Aeliich hasste ! — — — Dev falsche 
Trank! dem einzig am Tote lag, den gab er wieder dem Tag. 


* Tristan. Heil dem Trank ! — — Vom dem Bild scheucht’ 
er des Tages tiuschenden Schein, dass nachtsichktig mein Auge 
wahr es za sehen tauge! — — — Wer des Todes Nacht liebend 


erschaut, des Tages Liigen, wie eitler Staub der Sennen sind 
sie vor dem zersponnen. 

‘s Reide. —Nacht der Liebe, nimm mich auf 

in deinen Scheoss, 

lése von 

der Welt mich los! 

Verloschen nnn | die letzte Leuchte; 

was wir dachten.—was uns diuchte, 

ail’ Gedanken, | all’ Gemahnen, 

heil'ger Dimm’rung | hehres Ahnen 

léscht des Wahnens Graus 

Welt-erlésend aus. (!!!) —— 
“Erbleicht die Welt, | die mir der Tag | entgegenstellt.—selbst 
dann { bin ich die Welt. | Liehe-heiligstes Leben, | Wonne- 
hehrstes Weben, | Nie-Wieder-Erwachens | wahnlos | hold be- 
wusster Wunsch, (mit zuriickgesenkten Hiuptern lange 
schweigende Umarmung Berder '’’) 

We think the foregoing senseless farrago one of the wildest 
efforts that ever proceeded from the pen of Herr Richard Wag- 
ner. We trust that, for the sake of his admirers, he will pub- 
lish a key to the libretto, previous to the production of his 
opera.—TRANSLATOR. 








sermon of four pages, concluding with the question : 
“Why this disgrace to me ?” 

Tristan, “in whose mein there is perceptible grad- 
ual-increasing grief”? (indeed 7), answers very poeti- 
cally, “ O King, that—I cannot tell you.” He then 
asks Isolde whether she will follow him into the 
“magic realms of night,” appending to his query 
four lines whichfare unintelligible to ordinary mortals. 
Isolde answers in the affirmative, with similar myste- 
rious cireumlocution. Good old Marke says nothing, 
but Melot bursts out. “Tristan rushes on him. As 
Melot stretches out his sword against him, Tristan 
lets his fall, and sinks down wounded. Isolde flings 
herself on his breast, while Marke holds back Melot 
—the curtain falls rapidly.” 

(To be continued.) 


(Written in June, 1851, for Sartain’s Magazine.) 
Jenny Lind. 


We have just been recalling, in happy reverie, the 
impression made on us by the singing of Jenny 
Linn; or rather, endeavoring to shape into words 
the impression that abides with us, after a frequent 
hearing of nearly all her concert pieces during her 
tour of the Eastern cities, and after time enough has 
passed to test the durability of first impressions. At 
this distance, we can think the matter over calmly, 
and with every allowance for any enthusiasm which 
circumstances and the magnetism of such great pop- 
wlar occasions, as the first Castle Garden Concerts, 
may have produced, over and above what is due to 
the intrinsic music of the woman. 

Calmly, we said. But always, from the first, we 
heard her calmly. We have not needed the effect of 
distance to tone our admiration down to that. Thus, 
then, we may as well begin : let that confession stand 
as one important element in the artistic fact to be de- 
scribed. Our delight in the Swede’s singing was, 
from the first, acalm delight. It was not so exciting, 
as it was satisfying. Not that her voice and art were 
passionless, or coldly intellectual, or simply sensuous 
and natural in the sense of childlike. We mean no 
negative sort of calmness, such as was alleged ina 
disappointed tone (if not in a triumphant tone of pre- 
conceived disparagement) as their experience, by cer- 
tain of her hearers, who, either, from their unreason- 
able expectations, or their addiction to the cheaper 
stimulus of Italian Opera, or some other cause, seem 
to have been non-conductors and non-receivers to the 
fine, strong Linp electricity. 

For instance: it is altogether a calm and passion- 
less pleasure which we feel in the mere fact of a re- 
markably rich, clear, musical voice, of great com- 
pass; hers is certainly a splendid specimen of that 
branch of natural history; and we have even met 
one or two individvals so rash as to declare that the 
whole secret of her vocal fame. If we heard her 
calmly, we nevertheless heard more than a voice. 

There is a similar, but heightened pleasure, too, 
where human ingenuity (we speak not yet of Art) 
perfects, or curiously and happily applies, the gift of 
aature : as when we listen to a musical box ; though 
it is doubtful if the pleasure te enhanced by finding 
the said musical box encased in the throat of a labo- 
riously solfeqgio-ed prima donna ;—a doubt predicated 
on the principle of rendering unto nature the things 
that are nature’s, or unto the mechanic the things 
that are mechanical, but unto the woman and the ar- 
tist only the things that are woman’s, by virtue of a 
soul and understanding in them. For some time, 
not a few were willing to confess only to this sort of 
calm entertainment in the Linp, magnanimously 
conceding to her any amout of musical-box notoriety, 
and thinking to compensate for this detraction of the 
artist, by an equally cold abundance of praise of the 
woman personally, aside from her art. But we well 
know that it lies not in any conceivable, or even infi- 
nite perfectibility of mere vocal execution, to affect 
us at all like the artist whose soul it was we heard 
making music through her voice. Did she make a 
flute of herself in that clever trio from the “Camp of 
Silesia?’ There was, indeed, the triumph of exe- 
cution: but was it only that? was there no poetry 
in it? no play of the fancy? nothing of that same 
trace of genius which we are willing to own in some 
of the humbler efforts of genre painting? And, 
after all, the flute-trills, the warbles, were but two 
smallest passing phases of Aer; mere flitting sun- 
specks through the leafy shadows; trifles in them- 
selves, and yet, in essence, of the universal daylight 
that fills the world with light and beauty. 

From a musical box to a lark, a thrush, a nightin- 
gale, is one step higher, we suppose, at least in the 
line in which our present thought is moving. That 
bobolink we heard this morning in the meadow was 
higher, by whole circles of song, than all of them. 
That gushing melody of nature; that free, wild, 
bird-like quality of tone, blithe and unstinted ; song 





that seemed to sing itself out of a heart that inly 
sparkled with the sunshine that lights up the fresh 
morning face of the whole outward world, to tunes 
unstudied, exquisite, forever varied :—/hat every one 
enjoyed in her. The “Bird Seng” and the “Herds- 
man’s Echoes’ made you fresh and young again: 
they brought you back to childhood and to nature ; 
those single netes breught whole related sceneries 
and memories with them; the mountains came and 
stood about you, and the chest seemed almost to ex- 
pand with purer and more bracing air, even in the 
crowded concert-room. Well, this too, was a calm 
enjoyment; here was a genuine, a rich emotion ; here 
was the transporting magic of Art recalling Nature, 
and the fresh sensations of a child yet at one with 
Nature ; but, like the wholesome influence of Nature 
itself, there was repose, serenity, and balance in the 
emotions wakened. 

“True,” said the disappointed ; “that was all 
very pretty, very wonderful; but it was something 
more that we expected from the Queen of Song. 
We went to have our souls shaken like reeds be- 
fore the wind, by the fiery, lyric passion of a 
Norma or a Borgia, as we have heard of Grisi, 
Pasta, and the like. We looked for more exciting 
stuff, for the cold thrill of tragic crises, or to be 
melted into tears and sweet delir1um by a voice that 
should seem the very soul of the Bellini melody, and 
come over us like a south wind to reveal the latent 
{taly within us. But when we came to hear her 
Casta Diva, and her various cavatinas and romanzas 
from our favorite operas, by which the world tests all 
our great singers, we owned, to be sure, the artistic 
finish, the triumphant execution, the faultless taste, 
so far as the outward form and unity and beauty of 
each piece were concerned ; but still we found it 
cold,—we did not feel the passion seize upon us. 
She was cold, and of course we could not be much 
on fire.”,—And so on to the end of the chapter. 


We never sympathized with this talk, although we 
heard her calmly. Her quiet manner in Italian song 
was far more to our taste, than the impassioned 
seeming, the hyper-tragic intensity, the extravagant 
gesticulation, the furore-calculating outbirsts upon 
common-place cadenzas, of the full-blooded prima 
donnas, who take fire as readily without as with oc- 
casion, and who seck to carry an audience by storm 
every five minutes. JENNY Linp never forgot the 
propriety of the concert-room, and of a miscella- 
neous programme. She gave us, at least, elegant, 
discriminating, chaste, artistic readings of the different 
styles of music naturally expected of a singer who 
must be at home in whatever there is current. If we 
had found her altogether absorbed, as if seeking and 
finding her whole sphere in the Italian opera songs 
of the day, and as if there could be no greater glory 
than to be queen among the Italian prima donnas on 
their own ground, we should at once have felt her 
limit and have missed the Linp, this new and greater 
fact. To our mind, she did full justice to the Italian 
music ; only she did not treat it as the all in all of 
music. In her singing of it, though it was appre- 
ciative, sympathetic, hearty, there was the implied 
power and passion for a much deeper and a greater 
kind of music. And this it was that spake so pow- 
erfully to us that first night in Castle Garden, in the 
very first strain of Casta Diva, that we feared we had 
been dreaming when we heard the next morning the 
criticisms and the complaints of failure, from those 
who only marked the flutter of a half-abashed ap- 
pearance before a New World audience, or who, pre- 
occupied with some ideal or conventional notion of 
the true style of Casta Diva, saw only the deviation 
from that, ignoring the almost divine fact before 
them. We rather were delighted with the palpable 
assurance, which, with her first tones, shot to our 
heart with the warmth of sunbeams, that it was in her 
to do all that, and more; and in the long run, how 
has it turned out with regard to that very song? 
The supremacy of her model of the Casta Diva has 
been acknowledged in New York, after disarming, at 
the first attack, the firm-set Italian prejudices of the 
most fastidious of audiences at Havana and at New 
Orleans. Truly, it must have been a taste long pam- 
pered with coarse and questionable spices, which 
could not feel the pure and genuine sweetness and 
pathos of her Qui da voce. We never felt the senti- 
ment of Bellini’s melody so exquisitely, and so unal- 
loyed with sickening sweet. In mere bravura pas- 
sages she, indeed, sang coldly; for much of this, 
although Italian, is cold music; mechanical and for 
display, like fire-works; and it is only saying that 
she could not affect passion. She could treat all these 
things, after their several kinds, each characteristic- 
ally, genially, entering into its spirit, with a sort of 
universal sunshine and Protean facility of Art, in 
them all and above them all, whether the dazzling 
bravura, or the impassioned, tragic scena, or the deli- 
cate and subtle grace and sprightliness of the Opera 
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Comique. When were Rossini’s sparkling fancies 
heard in such perfection 7?—Rossini, the least pathetic, 
yet the most creative and ideal, of the modern Ital- 
ian composers,—the man of genius of them all! 

The truth is, Jenny Linp is a great singer, and, to 
be fairly judged, must be heard in many varieties of 
music, but especially in great music ; and it is a mel- 
ancholy fact that, although Italy once had her Pales- 
trina, and her severe, sublime, church music, the 
modern Italian music is not great. An artist, in the 
high and large sense, like JENNY Lin, only i/his- 
trates with her many-sided faculty these lighter things 
of which we have been speaking, these various speci- 
mens of song, called from all quarters and all fash- 
ions of the day. To sing herself out, to concentrate 
all her energy and all her fervor on the given music 
of the hour, she must have great music ; music in- 
spired by a great sentiment ; music, which, whether 
secular or sacred in its name, naturally rises to the 
religious ; music that leaves you stronger, calmer in 
your soul, and not the victim of a weak, morbid 
moodiness and pathos ; music not empty of passion, 
but so full of passion, of the central passion of the 
soul, in which all souls are one, and which only the 
Eternal can satisfy, that its effect is more like repose 
than like excitement, You feel for once your normal 
state in it, sound and strong, and at home, and at 
peace with all; for, addressing the central spring of 
feeling, it quickens into harmonions life a// the emo- 
tions of the soul. The singer who truly and worthily 
renders such music, even with her utmost fervor, with 
her whole soul, wilt seem calm and lofty, and you 
will listen calmly, while it may yet be one of the in- 
tensest moments of your existence. 

Now, this was the music in which we were destined 
fully to know Jenny Linp. This was the real pow- 
er and mission of the singer; this the gift she gave 
so calmly, to be laid up in the calm depths of the re- 
ceiver’s soul. We felt it in reserve for us through all 
the little things she sang, (the Swedish songs, the 
flute songs, the Donizetti airs, &c.) complete and in- 
dividual as cach was in itself; we felt it full and di- 
rect upon us, as if admitted to the inmost sanctuary, 
when she came to the great music, the sublime Han- 
delian song of faith : “I know that my Redeemer 
liveth,” to the spiritual sweetness of Mendelssohn's 
“Elijah,” the “ Mighty Pens” of Haydn, &c. ; and, 
from these heights, we came back to enjoy still more 
the happy, sanny distribution of her Art over all 
kinds of wild or hot-house (operatic) flowers of song 
to please all kinds of tastes and fancies and degrees 
of culture. It was this sound central energy that 
seemed to explain the whole. A Swedenborgian 
said of her, in the dialect of his school: ‘‘ She has 
the strongest sphere of uny person I have met.” If 
there is any one phase or attitude of song in which 
she still stands in our memory as most characteristi- 
cally herself, the impersonation of her own art, it is 
in that great song from ‘ The Creation,’”’ where her 
soul did really seem to soar “ on mighty pens,’’ eagle- 
like, with unflinching, and yet reverent eyes, looking 
into the very sun. We think of the copious sunshine 
of her singing, so large and liberal and wholesome is 
it, and so quickening. It is this large, central, sun- 
ward reference and convergence, as it were, of all 
her special efforts, this great central passion gently 
glowing in the background, through the lightest and 
most playful, the most artificial and the wildest of her 
songs, that makes Jenny Linp the most popnlar 
singer in the world. Independently of all known of 
her, outside of the concert-room, the whole impression 
of her performance, however it may be of the songs 
taken singly, is always accompanied with enthusiasm. 
A sympathetic thrill of genuine, large humanity, is 
sure to reach every hearer, relating all these multifa- 
rious melodies to Aim, and proving to him the reality 








of that world, that element of Art, of which he 
knows so little, but must know more, as he would 
carry with him a type of the solution of all present | 
discords, and an emblem of the true, divine state of 
the soul. 

A truce now to the talk about Northern and South- | 
ern singers. JENNY LIND is not a mere national 
phase of vocal art. Genius is not national, in so far 
as it is genius, but universal. If she is greatest in 
the rendering of German music, it is because the Ger- 
man now-a-days is intrinsically the greatest masic. 
You may talk of Italian melody and German harmo- 
ny; of Italian pathos and expression and of German 
science, fugue and counterpoint; of Italian voices 
and of German orchestras. But real, original, crea- 
tive genius, in these days, has appeared mainly, if not 
only, in the German music. There is a deeper feel- 
ing and a sweeter melody in the Freyschiitz, in the 
songs of Mendelssohn and Schubert, and, certainly, 
if we go back so far, in every slightest air of Mozart, 
which will outlive scores and schools of modern Ital- 
ian operas. Best in these Jenny Linp cannot but 
be, if she is great and universal ; while, with a cath- 





olie comprehensiveness of taste, her voice and art il- 
lustrate all varieties and nationalities of song. The 
key-note of her world-enchanting, ever-varied strain, 
however, whether it modulate to grave or gay, to sol- 
emn or fantastic, is still high and central, and to be 
interpreted only by these great words, Art, Humanity, 
God, Universal Harmony. To be an artist, above the 
criticism of the cultivated few, and, at the same time, 
holding spell-bound all the millions, as no artist ever 
did before, is a fact admitting of no lower explana- 
tion. J. 8S. D. 





(From the New York Musical Review.) 


Wagner and Liszt. 


An extract, translated from the German of Wagner’s ‘‘Com- 
munication to my Friends,” prefaeed to the libretto of his 
three operas, ‘* Lohengrin,” “ Tannhauser”’ and the “Flying 
Duatehman.”’ 

I met Liszt for the first time during my earliest res- 
idence in Paris, during what I have termed the second 
period of my residence there, at a time when I, dis- 
couraged and disgusted, had renounced every hope 
of, and even the wish for, success in Paris; at a time 
when my whole being rose in revolt against the Par- 
isian world of Art, as I have already said. In this 
meeting Liszt struck me as the perfect antithesis of 
my nature and position. In this world, to enter and 
to shine in which Iso much desired, when striving 
towards greater things from the narrowing cireum- 
stances that confined me, Liszt, from early youth, 
had unconsciously grown up to become its rapture 
and delight, at the very time when I, through the 
coldness and unkindness with which it received me, 
felt as though thrust from it, and forced to acknowl- 
edge its hollowness and worthlessness with the fallest 
bitterness of one who has been deeply deceived. 

Therefore Liszt was rather a suspicious phenome- 
non tome. I had not the opportanity to make my 
character and my undertakings known to him; our 
acquaintance was as superficial as his reception of 
me, (a thing easily explained as regards a man to 
see whom all surts of people crowded daily,) and I 
was not then in a humor to seek, with moderation, 
the simplest reasons for a condact which, although in 
itself kindly enough, was yet precisely the most cer- 
tain to offend me. After this first attempt, I did not 
visit Liszt again ; and, without knowing him, indeed 
with the full determination not to know him, he re- 
mained for me one of those people whom one looks 
on as foreign and opposite to one’s self by their very 
nature. Some expressions of mine, made use of to 
others while under this conviction, came to Liszt’s 
hearing, precisely at the time when } had excited 
sudden attention in Dresden through my “Rienzi.” 
He was annoyed at the idea of being so thoroughly 
misunderstood (as my expressions led him to be- 
lieve), by aman whom he scarcely knew, yet who 
seemed to him not andeserving the trouble of learn- 
ing to know. 

While I look back on that time, there is something 
indescribably touching to me in the persevering and 
pressing endeavors of Liszt to bring me to another 
opinion about him. He did not seek to know any- 
thing about my works, or express any peculiar ar- 
tistic sympathy for me in his views, in order to enter 
into nearer relations with me, but simply displayed a 
manty wish to leave, in his connection with another, 
no fortuitous discord remaining ; with which desire 
was evidently mingled a kindly doubt Test he had 

pally offended me. 
selfish uncharitableness, the unfeeling indifference of 
modern social ties, and especially as manifested in 


the relations of artists to each other, mast be more | 


than surprised, must be thoroughly enraptured, when 
he, from the manner of a person towards him, draws 
such conclasions as were forced upon me by the bear- 
ing of this remarkable man. I was not then ina 
disposition to appreciate Liszt’s overpowering attrac- 
tion for all loving and loveable tempers ; I looked on 
the advances he made me with a certain surprise, and 


was often inclined, when in a doubtful mood, to give 


them but slight encouragement. 

Liszt had attended a representation of my “Rienzi” 
in Dresden, which he had almost extorted ; and from 
all ends of the world, whither Liszt travelled in the 
course of his virtuoso tours, I received, from differ- 
ent persons, testimonies of the restless zeal he dis- 
played to share with others the pleasure he had re- 
ceived from my music; and thus, as I gladly as- 
sumed, withont design, to make a propaganda for 
me. This happened at a time when, from all other 
sides, the conviction pressed on me, that I mast de- 
spair of success for my dramatic works. Just in 
time, and as this total want of success had displayed 
itself at its fullest, Liszt commenced to found a place 
of refuge for me through his own endeavors. He 
gave up travelling, and—native to the fullest splen- 
dor of the finest European cities—settled down in 


He who has felt the illimitably | 
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modest littke Weimar, and took up the condactor’s 
baton. ‘There I met him again, when I, uncertain 
as to the character of the persecution that threatened 
me, some distance on the flight from Germany, which 
had been at length forced upon me, was resting in 
Tharingia. On the very day when proofs had been 
received by me that my personal safety was in dan- 
ger, I saw Liszt direct my “Tannhauser” at a rehear- 
sal, and was astonished, during the performance, to 
recognize my second self in him: what I had felt 
during the conception of this masic, he felt while 
bringing it out; what I wished to say when writing 
it down he said as he caused it to resound. Won- 
drous !—through this rarest of all friends’ love I ob- 
tained, in the moment that I was homeless, the real, 
long sighed for, in false spots sought for, never found 
home for my art. At the time I was proscribed from 
distant ramblings, the wanderer from afar turned 
pityingly back to this little spot, in order to shape it 
to a home for me. Always careful for me, speedily 
and decisively assisting me where assistance was nec- 
essary, with a heart wide opened to my every wish, 
with the most self-sacrificing love for my entire na- 
ture, Liszt was that to me which I had never before 
found, and in such full measure as we can only an- 
derstand when such a Jove has been revealed to us in 
its perfect expansion. ‘Towards the close of my last 
resiience in Paris, as I lay sick, miserable and de- 
spairing, brooded over her future, my glance fell on 
the score of my almost forgotten “Lohengrin.” It 
seemed to lament to me, that these tenes would never 
be heard from out the death-white paper ; I wrote two 
words to Liszt, whose answer was no other than a 
communication as to the progress of the prepara- 
tions, the most complete that the means of Weimar 
wonld allow, for the performance of my ‘“Lohen- 
grin.” All that men and circumstances made possi- 
ble, lay in the way of bringing ont the work. The 
fancy of the public, through the inevitably deficient 
nature of our present theatrical representations and 
conventions, could not be expected to seize the mean- 
ing of the work ; error and misunderstanding threat- 
ened the desired success. What was to be done, in 
order to fill up what was wanting, andé to assist intel- 
ligence on all sides, and, consequently my success ? 
Liszt knew what was to be done, and did it. He 
laid his views and feelings regarding the work before 
the public in a manner whose convineing eloquence 
and efficiency coald not be equalled. Snecess re- 
warded him; and with this saccess he came to me 
aud cried: ‘See, we have brought it so far; now 
create a new work for as, and we will carry it far- 
ther!” Fanny Martone Raymon. 


From “The Artists.” 


(Translated from Scnizer,) 


From clay and stone the first Art humbly rese ; 
With still advances conquering it gocs 

The soul’s unmeasured empire through ; 
And what discoverers have sought 
And won within the land of Thought, 

They have discovered, won it all for you. 

The treasures, which the thinker has amassed, 

First im your arms shall warm his heart, 

When his cold Science, ripened into Beauty, shall 
at last 

Become ennobled to a work of Art,— 

When he upon a hill with you shall go, 
And to his eye, in the mild evening-clow, 
The valley-picture paint itself below. 
The richer ye his quick look satisfy, 
The loftier the spheres, through which ye tempt 
his soul, 
As by a magic spell, to fly 

And lose itself with rapture in the whole ; 
The wider every thonght and feeling 
Opens to the softly stealing 
Melodies, in mingling play, 

And beauty streaming in like Day — 

The clearer order will he see 

In forms no longer strewed promiscuously, 
Bat blending in a world’s harmonious plan, 
That answers sweetly to the soul of man ; 

The lovelier secrets will he draw from night ; 
The richer grow the world, with which he grows, 
The broader stream the sea, with which he flows ; 

The weaker seem old Destiny’s blind might ; 
The higher strive his yearning heart above ; 

The smaller he become, while greater grows his love. 
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No. 26. 
Aria. 


Non mi dir. 
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So lead him, imperceptibly, 
Through ever purer tones, and purer forms, 
Through ever higher heights, and fairer charms, 
Up the steep blossom-path of Poesy — 
Till, on time’s ripest elevation, 
Yet one more happy inspiration, 
One poet-flight of the last Era’s youth, 
And—he will glide into the arms of Truth. 


The dignity of Man 
Into your hands is given ; 
O, keep it well! 
With you it sinks, or lifts itself to heaven! 
The poet's holy spell 
But serves a world’s well-ordered plan ; 
Soft may it lead unto the sea 
Of the great Harmony ! 


Let earnest Truth, if her own age reject her, 

Seek rest in Song ;—the Muses shall protect her. 
Then shall she meet the unbelieving sneer 

With glance, whence guilty spirits quail, 

More terrible in Beauty’s veil ; 

Then shall she stand up in the might of Song, 

And, with avenging trumpet, shout her wrong 
Into her persecutor’s coward ¢ 


The freest Mother’s free-born sons, 
Wing yourselves upward, with ur:dazzled gaze, 
To highest Beauty’s throne of rays! 
Ye need not woo for other crowns ; 
The Sisters, who escape you here, have ever dwelt 
Around the Mother’s lap, and there shall welcome 
you. 
What gentle souls as Beautiful have felt, 
That must be Excellent and Perfect too. 
On bold wing seek a loftier sphere 
Above your narrow time-career, 
That on your mirror clear may dawn 
From far the coming century’s morn. 
O’er all the thousand winding ways 
Of rich Variety 
Meet ye at last with calm embrace 
Round the high throne of Unity ! 
As into seven softer hues 
Shivers the silvery beam of light ; 
As all the’seven rainbow hues 
Run back into the dazzling white ; 
So round the swimming eyes of youth 
With all your glancing witcheries play ; 
So flow into one bond ot Truth, 
One clear, full stream of perfect Day. 





Mendelssohn's “Italian” Symphony. 


Thongh not so elaborate or great a work, perhaps, 
as the Symphony in A minor, we are not sure that 
we do not enjoy it even more than that. Its several 
movements are admirably contrasted. After the 
fresh, sunshiny, buoyant Allegro, so fall of green 
fields and blue sky, (only brought more vividly about 
us by the pensive Mendelssohnian subjectivity of that 
low running accompaniment of violins, which sets 
in soon after the announcement of the first theme), 
how impressive is the sombre, solemn, antique-sound= 
ing chant of reed instruments in the Andante, with 
the stately staccato of the figural bass beneath, and 
the soft, warm gush of mingling flute passages above! 
It is like passing from the genial Italian daylight, 
into the rich gloom of some old church, where the 
light of olden days is stealing through the twilight of 
deeply stained Gothic windows, and the religious 
hymns of early Christian centuries haunt and hang 
about the place. The tranquil, happy melody of the 
Minuet flows on in clear, undisturbed beauty, and 
the mellow horn Trio makes a delicious episode. In 
the Saltarello presto you have, indeed, the rush and 
whirl of a Carnival ; but not without a dash of Men- 
delssohnian melancholy, which Mr. Macfarren seems 
not to have noticed in his analysis. Feverish merri- 
riment, joy which tyrannically possesses every sense 
and nerve, is apt to make the spirit sad in its own 
secret depths. The passage from the Saltarello into 
the yet wilder Tarantella is quite striking. The lat- 
ter, with its whirling 6-8 triplet rhythm, indicates the 
perfect abandon and delirium of excitement; while 
the former by the hitch in every other triplet denotes 





a dance in which the dancer still keeps some control 
and check upon himself; its temperature is one de- 
gree lower, and very naturally, before the movement 
is through, it boils over into the ungovernable Taran- 
tella. 





Mr. Bassini’s Method of Teaching Singing. 


The following letter from a well known and sue- 
cessful teacher, appears in the N. Y. Musical Review ° 


Ihave been very much interested lately in looking 
into Mr. Bassini’s system of vocal training ; so much 
so indeed that I can not forbear making known, es- 
pecially to any who may have received ideas on this 
subject from me, my admiration of, and confidence 
in it, although different in some respects from what I 
had heretofore supposed to be right. Iam satisfied 
for example that the c/ear tone rather than the sombre 
or mixed should be commonly used, even in the high- 
est chest tones of men’s voices. With us, the sombre 
voice has, it seems to me, prevailed too much. I am 
also satisfied that in taking a full breath, the dia- 
phragm should be drawn in and up, and that in the 
emission of the tone it should gradually resume its 
former position. 

These things will be understood by those who have 
been influenced by my teaching, and are the main 
points of difference. 

Mr. Bassini’s book sets forth the theory of this 
subject well, perhaps as well as a book can do it; 
and after one has commenced properly, will be found 
invaluable, but nothing can bea substitute for the 
living teacher; therefore while I would advise all 
singers and teachers of singing who have difficulty 
in understanding about the register of the voice, 
quality of tone, breathing, ete., to look into this sys- 
tem, I would more strongly recommend them to get 
some instruction from Mr. Bassini himself, or from 
some of his assistants. This course will benefit many 
voices that are now checked in their development, or 
positively injured by wrong muscular action and un- 
natural position of the vocal organs. I say these few 
words hoping they will help on the work of learning 
to sing in the right way, and that whatever influence 
I may have, may not be against the truth. 

Geo. F. Roor. 





A Church Musical Excitement. 


Some few months ago’a committee of three Episco- 
pal clergymen—Rev. Drs. Muhlenberg, Gear and 
Bedell—were appointed to deliberate on the question 
of church music, and select a suitable book of music 
to be used as a standard in our Episcopal churches. 
After some discussion they decided upon a certain 
work, which, however, is decided by educated musi- 
cians to be wholly unworthy of that honor. 

Fearing lest the House of Bishops might, during 
their session at Richmond, pass resolutions commend- 
atory of the use of the “‘ Proposed Tune Book for 
the Protestant Episcopal Church in America,” a 
aumber of our city organists including some of the 
first names of the profession, have sent a Memorial 
to the House of Bishops, protesting against the work 
in question, which they deem faulty in compilation. 

The adoption of a particular style of book for use 
in Episcopal churches is but a manifestation of the 
increasing desire shown by church people of all de- 
nominations for congregational instead of purely 
choir music. At Rev. Dr. Ting’s church (St. 
George’s) the efficient quartette choir has been dis- 
pensed with, and a book for the use of congregational 
church music adopted. This work is, however, not 
the one against which our city organists have entered 
their protest—N. Y. Evening Post. 





Mme. Bishop and Mills, the Pianist. 


The Troy (N. Y.) Budget of Oct. 24, gives the 
following account of a concert which took place 
there : 


The Concert given on Saturday evening by the 
Bishop troupe, was as we anticipated, a success,— 
musically at least. Madame Bisnor is at the climax 
of a long, and we may add, successful professional 
career. She has for many years been looked upon 
and referred to, as an able, well-educated songstress. 
Her greatest admirers are among those whose efforts 
are directed towards a systematic development of 
vocalism, and its proper reduction to well defined 
scientific principles. She is gifted by nature with a 
fine soprano voice of large calibre, which by study 
has been made capable of every degree of expression, 
passing from grave to gay with the same ease that an 
expert engineer controls the velocity of a powerful 





locomotive. The quality of her voice is at present 
somewhat veiled, and were it not for the mind which 
she exhibits in her powerful conception of the com- 
poser’s thought, she would be felt to be past her me- 
ridian. The balance which nature strikes here must 
be found agreeable to every thinking mind. For, 
knowing that the mind matures and strengthens while 
the physical powers lose their freshness and elasticity, 
we must accept the graver garb of mature thought 
for the more sparkling dress of youth. Yet we 
would not have our readers suppose that by saying 
her voice is veiled we mean that she is losing it. Her 
powers are better appreciated, and her voice more 
popular among those in whom a musical education, 
and a general knowledge of wsthetics have had a 
firmer root and borne a better crop than our people 
can as yet boast. 

Mr. Sesastran B. Mixxs, the pianist, to whom 
we frequently alluded previous to his advent here, 
fully sustained the high reputation which preceded 
him. We venture the assertion that he left an im- 
pression with the majority of his audience that the 
piano-forte, as an instrument for the transmission of 
deep thought and pathos, should be in the hands of 
one who like him is gifted by Nature with the pecu- 
liar faculty understood by pianists as touch. This 
peculiar gift Mr. Mills possesses in an eminent de- 
gree. He is the best example for students of the 
piano to listen to and study from, whose performances 
we have had an opportunity of witnessing. It will 
be a pity if such an artist, having taken up his resi- 
dence in America, should be obliged to confine him- 
self to the drudgery of private teaching in order to 
gain a livelihood, since, by being properly sustained 
in the concert room he could give example to so 
many, and at the same time be more profitably en- 
gaged, not only for himself but for the people at large. 
When we call to mind the number of young people 
who are studying the piano, take our own city for 
example, we must conclude that to bury up our great- 
est players in the dull, circumscribed routine of private 
teaching, is to keep ourselves within an equally cir- 
cumscribed stage of advancement. It may be well to 
stop at this point and suggest to our music teachers 
that it is their duty to recommend good examples to 
their scholars, and in no way can this be done to bet- 
ter or more universal advantage than in the concert 
room, where a large number of teachers may learn 
from men of superior genius what may be of incaleu- 
lable value to their scholars. It is this friction be- 
tween mind and mind, after all, that makes a country 
great in anything. We trust that Mr. Mills will soon 
visit us again; here are a sufficient number of students 
of the piano, (setting aside those who go for pleasure) 
to make a large audience. If time and space would 
permit, we would gladly enter into a more elaborate 
showing up of his great points. Suffice it to say, 
however, that his conception of the music is so orig- 
inal and fresh that you cannot help feeling, although 
you may have heard the composition before, that he 
is extemporizing. As faras mechanism is concerned, 
there is no feeling with the audience but that of per- 
fect security. The inter-workings of double-thirds, 
roulades, trills, scales and theme are all there, but the 
expression of the whole is such that the trick of doing 
it is entirely overshadowed by the presence of superior 
thought and feeling. 

Senior Mortno is a clever baritone. His voice is 
limited, being cut off as it were at both ends. This 
was particularly felt in his rendition of “ Vieni la 
Mia Vendetta ” where A flat below, and E flat above 
were minus. Yet he has good execution, and when 
in good tune his voice is very agreeable. Altogether 
he gives an audience pleasure, and in many points 
shows good schooling and some degree of feeling. 





Music in Paris. 


The latest event in the lyrico-dramatic world is the 
début of another new prima donna, at the Théatre- 
Lyrique. The lady in question is Mlle. Marie Sax, 
but, though bearing the same name, she is in no way 
related to that harmonious Tubal Cain, the celebrity 
of whose handiwo.k Fame has trumpeted throughout 
the civilized world, on his own Saxophon. There is 
indeed considerable question who Mlle. Sax is ? 
whence she came ? in what school has she been edu- 
cated? Some assign to her a German orign, but 
grow vague when pressed for fuller details. Others, 
with great assurance and show of accuracy, declare 
her musical education to have been formed in the 
hnmble arena of a café concert. But what matters 
which is the correct version of her antecedents ? 
The lights of the age, for the most part, commence 
their career as glowworms, and creep in darkness ere 
they are exulted to shine on nations. Not that as yet 
it hath appeared that Mlle. Sax is a great genius. 
Nevertheless, she has given such proof of actual 
worth at to dispense with any false shame on the 
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point of her previous career. The opera in which 
she made her first appearance was the Nozzedi Figaro, 
which has been revived with the same cast as last 
season, except that the Rosine, then in the hands of 
Madame Duprez-Vandenheuvel, is assigned to the 
débutante. Mile. Sax possesses a magnificent voice, 
but, both as a vocalist and as an actress, she isin the 
state of raw material—material, however, of undeni- 
able quality and extraordinary aptitude, and which 
will undoubtedly reward the discoverer. By the way, 
it is said, that Madame Ugalde was the first to bring 
this gem to the light from the misty and reeking 
shades of the Café-Géant. ‘The manager of the Thé- 
atre-Lyrique immediately took her in hand, and pro- 
ceeded to put her in training, Her déut has been 
somewhat hurried, circumstances having left the 
manager without present resources. It is fortunate 
that Mlle. Sax’s talents were discovered at an early 
stage, as her voice is still fresh, and she had not been 
long enough in the exercise of her calling to form 
any vicious habits. Everything is, therefore, in her 
favor, and, launched in her present school, time and 
experience will ere long render her a valuable acqui- 
sition to the lyrical stage. 

A new comic opera, in three acts, was produced 
last Friday at the same house. The /ibretto is by 
Monsieur Rosseau, assisted by Monsieur Scribe, un- 
der the rose, it is said. ‘The music by Monsieur Def- 
fes. The hero of the piece, Lulli, the celebrated com 
poser, who is introduced first as a scullion, under the 
great chef, Maitre Béchamel, dividing his time be- 
tween spoiling his master’s sauces and teaching the 
fiddle to his companions. Soon, however, the intrep- 
id youngster gets launched into a series of adventures 
and entangled in a network of intrigue. He brings 
to nought the plots of the ambitious Madame de 
Beauvais, extends his protection over two amorous 
turtle-doves, manages to obtain the honor of person- 
ally presenting the king with a delicious sorbet, where- 
of he possesses the secret, and finally, the band of 
royal fiddlers not being forthcoming at his majesty’s 
repast, he supplies their place with an impromptu 
performance of his own little band of culinary cat- 
gut scrapers. Such was the origin of the famous 
band of musicians known as Les petits violons des 
chambres du roi. And thus were founded the fortunes 
of ‘Lulli. 

At the Opéra-Comique there has also been a nov- 
elty produced, namely, La Pagode, which we have al- 
ready mentioned as being in preparation. 

With respect to the music, it is the work of an es- 
teemed Belgian composer, well-known in the draw- 
ing-room and concert hall, but now betore the lamps. 
The overture commences with a few bars of some 
originality, and, with a certain degree of solemnity, 
they pass into an allegro in polka rhy hm. Both the 
andante opening and the graceful polka form subjects 
in the work itself; one is the introductory air of the 
high priest, the other, the tune to which the Bayaderes 
dance. The first act is composed of a succession of 
solos, duos, trios, and choruses, which were all more 
or less appreciated by the public. The airs assigned 
to the high priest deserve particular mention. The 
second act commences with the d/rertissement of the 
Bayaderes, rendered highly acceptable by the grace- 
ful and picturesque grouping of the dancers, and the 
prettiness of the music, which accompanies their 
movements. Next to the ballet comes a duo between 
Troy and Barrielle ; it is ingenious in form, and was 
demanded a second time. An air sung by Jourdan, 
and an bacchanalian trio, were also well received. 
The finale is characterized by a recurrence of the bal- 
let music, and the pretty polka tune, which is of that 
eatching popular character that haunts the ear when 
the curtain has fallen. The applause amidst which 
the latter operation took place, was certainly well de- 
served. The second act is far the best. No less than 
two debutantes were launched in Monsieur Faucon- 
nier’s little bark. Mdlle. Bousquet, who played /oa, 
and whose indisposition had kept back the opera for 
some time past, does not seem to have so far recoy- 
ered as to be in complete possession of her powers ; 
at any rate, the correctness of her intonation was not 
so perfect as a healthier state of her organ would no 
doubt have secured. Madame Geoffroy, formerly 
Mille. Gutlroy, is a transplantation from the Boutfes 
Parisiens. A plentiful fund of assurance is her chief 
characteristic, but it is not unaccompanied with gen- 
uine talent, though rather as an actress than a singer. 

I have yet to speak of the opening of the Italian 
Opera at the Salle Ventadour, under the direction of 
M. Calzado. This event took place on the first of 
this month, and, although the fashionable population 
of Paris are many of them still lingering to enjoy 
the prolonged summer amidst the autumnal foliage, 
or by the yet warm sea breeze, the house presented a 
most brilliant appearance. The opera was La Tra- 
viata, the part of Violetta being supported by Mad- 
ame Penco, whose graceful and dignified impersona- 
tion of the misguided heroine appears to harmonize 








more completely with the ideal Parisian criticism has 
formed of what a tip-top lady of the demi-monde ought 
to be. Her predecessor, Mdlle. Piccolomini, it was 
complained was somewhat too free and easy of de- 
meanor, and answered rather to that type of the class 
which receives the homage of the éudiant at the 
Closeries des Lilas. Madame Penco’s reception was 
of the warmest, and indicated that she is fast estab- 
lishing herself in the position and privileges of a fav- 
orite of the hnghest rank. Alfredo devolved upon 
Signor Gardoni, whose voice had not been heard by 
the Parisians for some years, and is considered to 
have somewhat suffered in the lapse, though still 
maintaining its accustomed sweetness. Graziani, as 
the father, came out with admirable effect, and was 
greeted with energetic approval. 

The Imperial Opera have commenced their grand 
Sunday performances, starting with that remarkable 
evergreen, Robert la Liable, in which Gueymard, Bel- 
val, and Mdlle. Dusesy distinguished themselves ; 
Malle. Zina also, as the abbess, produced a remarka- 
ble effect. A new tenor, M. Rondil, is announced as 
about to make his first appearance ; he was one of 
the crack pupils of the Conservatoire, and carried 
off all the prizes at the late competition for operatic 
singing. ‘The Trovatore and William Tell are the 
parts he is studying for his début. Among the prom- 
ises of the establishment also is a new ballet, the 
choreographic portion of which is due to the inven- 
tion of Mdlle. Taglioni, and the music to M. J. Offen- 
bach. The last named composer, who has reached 
the culminating point of popularity, is said to be pre- 
paring an opera in three acts for the Opéra-Comique. 
Two débuts have taken place at the latter establish- 
ment, those of Mdlle Emma in La Rosiére, and M. 
Holtzen, a young tenor; both acquitted themselves 
satisfactorily. Mdlle. Monrose, of whose successful 
appearance in Le Songe d’une Nuit d’ Eté I have be- 
fore written, more than maintains herself in public 
favor ; she is fast improving on the conquest of her 
first night. At the Théatre-Lyrique a busy season is 
in prospeet; the following series of novelties are 
spoken of : a comic opera in five acts, words by MM. 
Barbier and Carré, music by M. Theodore Semet ; 
an opera in three acts, words by MM. Corman and 
Carré, music by M. Aimé Maillard ; another three 
acts by M. Alexandre Dumas, music by M. Ferdi- 
nand Poise; yet again three acts, music by Ernest 
Reyer; a buffo opera by MM. Barbier and Carré, 
music by M. Gounad ; finally, three acts by Scribe, 
with music by Clapisson. These major works wili 
be accompanied by several minor productions, bear- 
ing the names of MM. Prosper, Pascal, Sellenich, 
Th. Delsart, Alfred Dufresne, Gille. &e., &e. 

Meyerbeer has returned to Paris, and simulta- 
neously with his re-appearance the run of the Pardon 
de Plirme! will be resumed. As the maestro is bent 
upon rest and relaxation, it is not expected that his 


visit will lead to any other result in the musical or | 
| scholar and one of our richest minds. 


theatrical world. 
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Music IN TH1s NuMBER. — Continuation of the Opera, Don 
Giovanni, as arranged for the Piano-Forte. 
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The Schiller Festival. 

We presume that most of our readers, in and 
about Boston, have received invitations from the 
committee of their German neighbors to be pres- 
ent at the literary and artistic Festival to be 
held next Thursday, in the Musie Hall, in honor 
of the one hundredth anniversary of the birth- 
day of the great Poet whom all Germans couple 
with their greatest, GokTHE, and love more. For 
of all spoke, 
of Germans ; 
the poet in whom the love of Art and the love 
of Liberty, of Humanity, found expression as it 
they were most intimately one. Goethe was the 
greater poet, but Schiller more the man and poet 
of the people. Carlyle has happily contrasted 
him with Goethe, by figuring an interview be- 
tween Shakespeare and Milton: 

How gifted, how diverse in their gifts! The mind 
of the one plays calmly, in its capricious and inimit- 
able graces, over all the provinces of human interest ; 


ScuitLer was the poet who most 
and yet speaks to the popular heart 





| Artists.” 





the other concentrates powers as vest, but far less 
various, on a few objects: the one is catholic, the 
other is sectarian. The first is endowed with an all- 
comprehending spirit; skilled, as if by personal ex- 
perience, in all the modes of human passion and 
opinion ; therefore, tolerant of all; peaceful, collect- 
ed ; fighting for no class of men or principles ; rather 
looking on the world, and the various battles waging 
in it, with the quiet eye of one already reconciled to 
the futility of their issues ; but pouring over all the 
forms of many-colored life the light of a deep and 
subtle intellect, and thefdecorations of an over-flow- 
ing fancy ; and allowing men and things of every 
shape and hue to have their own free scope in his 
conception, as they have it in the world where Provi- 
dence has placed them. The other is earnest, devot- 
ed; struggling with a thousand mighty projects of 
improvement ; feeling more intensely as he feels more 
narrowly ; rejecting vehemently, choosing vehement- 
ly ; at war with the one half of things, in love with 
the other half ; hence dissatisfied, impetuous, without 
internal rest, and scarcely conceiving the possibility 
of such a state. Apart from the difference of their 
opinions and mental culture, Shakspeare and Milton 
seem to have stood in some such relation as this to 
each other, in the primary stucture of their minds. 
So, likewise, in many points, was it with Goethe and 
Schiller. 

Liberty-loving Germans, everywhere, whether 
in the Father-land, or seeking freer homes in this 
New World, identify the inmost, highest aspira- 
tions of their souls for freedom and a better order 
with the burning words of Schiller. And there 
are few cultivated Americans who do not owe 
some of the mind’s best delights, some pure and 
lofty aspirations, to the German poet. Many have 
read more or less of him in the original, and know 
enough of German to listen with interest and profit 
to what will be said and sung on Thursday after- 
noon. ‘Two short addresses will be made in Ger- 
man by men equal to their high theme, namely, 
Dr. Reinnoip SoLiGcer, and Professor EMAN- 
UEL ViITAFIS SCHERB; while for Eyglish ears 
in English by Rey. 
a thorough German 
The rest 
of the programme will be music, consisting of 
three Overtures, by Mozart, Beethoven and We- 
ber, played by Zerraun’s Orchestra; the in- 


there will also be an address 
Freperic H. Heper, D D., 


spiring * Bacchus” chorus from the Antigone, by 
Mendelssohn ; and, most significant of the ocea- 
sion, Mendelssohn’s Hymn, (for male voices, with 
brass accompaniments) composed upon a noble 
passage near the close of Schiller’s poem, “To the 
We give on another page some of the 
concluding portion of the poem, from a somewhat 
free translation which we made of it many years 


ago. The part to be sung commences with the 
lines: 


The dignity of Man 
Into your hands is given: 
O, keep it well ! 

The choruses will be sung by the “Orpheus 
Glee Club,” who seem to enter into the thing 
with a whole-hearted German enthusiasm, under 
the direction of Herr KreissMAnn. The Hall, 
of course, will be artistically decorated. The 
doors will be open at 3 P. M., and the exercises 
will commence at 4. 





Richard Wagner. 
THIRD ARTICLE. 


We have already stated his fundamental criti- 
cism upon the Opera as hitherto existing : to wit, 
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that the mistake has lain in the endeavor to con 

struct it on the basis of absolute music, making 
music the end instead of the means; whereas the 
only true lyric drama, hitherto never realized, 
can spring only from the marriage of poetry and 
music. In his own operas, his Tannhduser and 
Lohengrin, he thinks to have emancipated the 
poet from that completely menial relation in 
which he has stood to the musician, merely fur- 
nishing the latter with some slight verbal text for 
the forms in which he chooses to compose, as rec- 
itative, arias, ensembles, chorus, ballet, &e.—and 
thus producing texts or libretti of the most empty, 
trivial character. Here is a double slavery ; the 
composer cuts his music to the fashionable patterns 
required by the singers for the display of their 
voices and tours de force ; while the poet writes 
to order for the composer. In the drama accord- 
ing to Wagner, the music is nothing but the art 
of expressing the thoughts furnished by the poem. 


His whole thinking on the subject seems to 
have fallen under the control of an ingenious 
simile. He makes Poetry the masculine and 
Music the feminine element of expression. He 
denies to Music any power of independent pro- 
duction ; and considers all the efforts of absolute, 
or pure instrumental, music, as doomed to ever- 
lasting impotence, asso much barren yearning 
for delivery. This he thinks to be the character- 
istic of all our modern instrumental music, in 
symphony, and overture and chamber music. In- 
strumental music exhausts itself in a vain strug- 
gle after definite expression. In confirmation of 
which criticism, he points to the Ninth Symphony 
of Beethoven, the genius par ezcellence and last 
word of instrumental music. After striving in 
vain for utterance through the orchestra, until the 
instruments themselves do all but speak in human 
recitative, he suddenly bursts its bonds and calls in 
words, the “Hymn to Joy” of Schiller. And that 
bold act, thinks Wagner, marks the transition 
from the music of the past to the music of the fu- 
ture, from music pure, and barren, to music in its 
true and fruitful function as co-factor with Poe- 
try in the living and perfect Drama. Music, ac- 
cording to him, can only bear, it cannot generate ; 
the generating power is extraneous to it and re- 
sides only in the poet. 

We perhaps wrong his thought in this bold 
statement, divesting it of all that wealth of in- 
genious and happy illustration with which he de- 
velops it. But we believe we give the kernel of 
the thought. Richard Wagner is himself both 
poet and musician, alike an adept at both arts ; 
he has carefully prepared his own librettos ; and 
it must be a satisfaction for once to have librettos 
which, when only read, amount to real poems. 
His practice, too, in this double character of poet- 
composer, may be better than his theory. Lohen- 
grin and Tannhduser may be works of genius; 
—genius enough to save them from the conse- 
quences of the worst preconceived theory of com- 
position. But we must say, this theory hardly 
chimes with musical experience. We do not 
think that any true music-lover, who has had per- 
sonal experience of the power with which Beet- 
hoven’s symphonies address the deeper instincts 
of the soul, would willingly exchange them for 
any amount of the best poetry skilfully set to Rec- 
itative. We do not think it will be owned, by 
true music-lovers, that instruments have failed, in 
these instances, to convey some meaning; that 
these Adagios and Scherzos are not bond fide live 





creations, real deliveries of divine brain-children, 
or that they convey to you no adequate expres- 
sion of the tone-artist’s inmost life and purpose. 
Nor is it at all true to history that instrumental 
or pure music exhausts itself in a vain effort and 
ison the decline. On the contrary, the age runs 
into instrumental music; no music has such a 
power over a community at all musically culti- 
vated, as that in the grand orchestral forms; and 
it is matter of almost universal experience, that 
as we grow more musical the love for instrument- 
al music outgrows aud outlives the love for vocal. 
Music may correspond to the feminine principle: 
so far we do not quarrel with Wagner’s analogy. 
But what is the feminine principle in the soul ? 
It is Feeling, Sentiment, as contrasted with the 
colder masculine principle of Intellect or Reason 
Words are the language of the intellect, tones 
are the language of the heart. Love and Wis- 
dom, (no one disputes the axiom of the Swedish 
seer in this) are the feminine and masculine prin- 
ciples in the universe. But Love is first, before 
and deeper than Wisdom. And so the poet says ; 
“Thought is deeper than all speech, 
Feeling deeper than all thought,” &c. 

It is this Feeling, this something deeper in us 
than words can utter, or than can ever take the 
definite forms of thought, that seeks its utterance 
in music, as its own natural language. It is this 
that necessitates the art of music in the life of 
man. The symphonies of Mozart and Beethoven 
never had existed but for these experiences in 
human souls of something deeper, finer, more es- 
sential than words were ever framed to utter. 
Vague are they? But the very definiteness of 
words perverts their sense and puts their heavenly 
influence to flight. Why do our deeper moods 
love silence? Music is but the audible breath 
of such full silence. Hence there may be, there 
should be profound moral and spiritual culture in 
listening sympathetically to great instrumental 
music. You want no words; you do not ask a 
literal meaning; you enter into the spirit of it, 
which is somehow wondrously in harmony with 
deeper depths than you were perhaps aware of 
in your spirit. No, Herr Wagner! the great 
tone-poet does not need the word-poet to impreg- 
nate his creative genius, or to furnish him-the 
wherewithal to express himself. Pure music is a 
very subtle, perfect medium of expression. Its 
fluid, universal language conveys the deep and 
universal sentiments, the sense of the Infinite, 
the spiritual part of us, in which we are all most 
deeply related to one another and to the source 
of all, as words with their limitations and distinc- 
tions never can. No human being, not even 
Coleridge or Goethe, or Shakspeare, lives more 
fully revealed, expressed, communicated to man- 
kind, than Beethoven, the meaning of whose life 
and character flowed almost wholly into instru- 
mental music. Those symphonies may not be 
rendered into words; yet who that loves them 
deeply does not feel that he knows Beethoven ? 
Dumb otherwise, as he was deaf, almost, yet what 
great soul has succeeded better in making him- 
self understood ? And should the Choral Sym- 
phony become universally recognized as the great- 
est, will it be at the expense of the other Sympho- 
nies? shall we love the Fifth and Seventh and 
the “ Pastoral ” Jess, that we love the last one 
more? Did the orchestra in that one outburst 
into human speech yield up its soul forever, and 
pronounce pure instrumental music henceforth 
obsolete ? The musical genius of mankind says 
no; it plunges more and more deeply into the 
mysteries of instrumental music, because it has 
more to utter than words and voices can convey. 
It remains to see whether the zest of symphonies 





and overtures and quartets will sicken under the 
new charm of the interminable Wagner recita- 
tive, shaped to the mould of cunningly contrived 
alliterative verses, borrowing from them its only 
melody or rhythm, and for modulation knowing no 
key-note, but swimming ambiguously in all keys 
at once. 
(To be continued.) 





Fourtu AFTERNOON Concert. There was a 
falling off from the fine programmes of the three pre- 
vious Wednesdays. See: 


1. Sixth Symphony; Surprise: Haydn. 2. Waltz; Marian: 
Lanner. 8. Overture; Zanetta: Auber. 4. Bonbon Polka; 
(First time): Strauss. 5. Variation on a Russian Thema, for 
the Violin; Performed by F. Suck; Suck. 6. Allegretto; 
From Symphony Cantata: Mendelssohn. 7. Cavavatina and 
Finale; Ernani: Verdi. 


Haydn’s homely old “ Surprise ” Symphony, tame 
as it is compared with a “ C minor ” or a “ Jupiter,” 
is well worth hearing sometimes, for the elegance of 
its style, if for no other reason ; but the rule should 
be, when the Symphony is a light one let the overture 

strong — something like Beethoven’s Leonora. A 
great Symphony may more safely be followed by a 
light and pretty overture. And Zanetta is one of the 
prettiest and fancifullest of the light ones. It was 
much enjoyed; but still the craving for great music 
remained unprovided for. The bit from Mendelssohn 
was as the dews from heaven. We did not hear Mr. 
Suck’s solo, but know that it must have been good. 
Strauss and Lanner of course made the nerves tingle 
pleasantly. 





Musical Chit-Chat. 


We are glad to inform our readers that Messrs. 
E1rcupere and Leonnarp have postponed their 
Soirée from the 12th to the 19th, leaving the former 
evening free for the Farewell concert of our old 


friend, Mr. Witt1AmM Keyzer. This was a worthy 
and a kindly act on the part of the younger artists, 
and must, we think, redound to the advantage of both 
concerts. Mr. Keyzer’s programme appears in our 
advertising columns, and is a rich one, and to be il- 
lustrated by a rich array of able artists, who have 
volunteered their hearty service. Let the music-lov- 
ing public be as thoughtful and as helpful, at least so 
far as their presence in the Tremont Temple goes, 
and so cheer the heart and smooth the path of the 
veteran musician who takes his fareweil of the sum- 
mer of public favor, to enter upon the quiet, but we 
hope not cheerless, winter of his remaining years. 


Six of the Alto Songs of Bacn, arranged by Ros- 
ERT Franz, of which we spoke some weeks ago, are 
now published in the best style of O. Ditson & Co. 
They are a perfect treasure ; and if hard, worth the 
studying. We shall speak of them in detail. 


In Philadelphia, Mme. Gazzanica gave a farewell 
concert last week, previons to her departure for Eu- 
rope. Cart WOLFSON, pianist, and Carr Houn- 
STOCK, violinist, announce there six classical soirées, 
the programmes including Quartets, Quintets and So- 
natas of Beethoven, Schumann, &c., Trios and Octet 
by Mendelssohn ; Septets by Hummel and Beetho- 
yen; selections from Chopin, Liszt, &c. 





Music Abrowd. 
London. 


Covent GArpDEN.—“ Le Pardon” was so thor- 
onghly discussed on the occasion of its production in 
Paris, and more lately in its Italian dress, that there 
is no call for us to retnrn on the music now when it 
is given by Miss L. Pyne’s company, to the English 
paraphrase of Mr. Henry F. Chorley. Enough to 
say that it is obviously a work more attainable and 
likely to take root on the English stage than any of 
the four grander French operas which have preceded 
it. The execution is throughout satisfactory. Miss 
L. Pyne is steady and brilliant as the heroine ;—Mr. 
Harrison good as the cowardly Corentin. It will not 
surprise us if this part, originally contrived for one 
who is a clever actor but a limited singer, becomes a 
favorite among tenors, owing to its dramatic color. 
The most lovely or loving among them must become 
weary of perpetual dolor and love making, and 
thankful for an opportunity to touch other things. 
Mr. Santley has already established himself as a 
stage favorite by his singing as Hoel. Some practice 
in acting is of course wanted ; but the difference be- 
tween the first and second performance was great and 
decisive. In the romance, in the third act, the young 
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English baritone is in every respect equal to M. Faure 
or Signor Graziani. His success. was decided. The 
four secondary parts are fairly filled. Of Miss Pil- 
ling, the new contralto, we must speak on some future 
occasion ; but must not wait to commend Miss Thirl- 
wall for the great purity and steadiness with which 
she leads the unaccompanied Quartet (now narrowly 
escaping an encore). She is a real acquisition to the 
English opera-stage, where the fancy used to be to 
neglect the subordinate parts, provided “ the stars ” 
only shone sufficiently. The orchestra and chorus 
went well together under the presidency of Mr. A. 
Mellon. A better presentation of a foreign opera in 
English (so far as the performers go) is not in our 
recollection. —Athenauu, 


Musicat Gosstr.—Mr. Smith has been bringing 
Mlle. Tietjens, Signor Giuglini, and the rest of that 
party, to London, for two operatic performances at 
Drury Lane, and a performance of the “ Stabat ” of 
Signor Rossini at the St. James’s Hall.—The vocal 
concert at the Crystal Palace on Wednesday, con- 
ducted by Mr. Benedict, went off well. Among the 
pieces expressly claiming notice, was a setting of 
“Ye Mariners of England,” by Mr. Pierson, so 
pleasing, simple, and spirited in its melody, as to en- 
courage the idea that he has profited by past disap- 
pointments, and taken “ a new lease ” of musical ef- 
fort. Should more compositions of this quality be 
forthcoming, he can without question take a good and 
a popular place among English-born composers,—a 
»lace in every respect more enviable than such as can 
Geer to the best second-hand adapter of German 
transcendentalism. 

The fourth season of Sunday music in the Parks is 
over, and the Report shows satisfactorily that the re- 
creation is mainly self-supporting. Whereas the sub- 
scriptions to the music in Regent’s Park amounted 
to 37/, the sum derived from the sale of programmes 
was 197/. In Victoria Park the disproportion was 
as great ; the subscriptions being 9/., the programme 
money, 107/. 

The new Oratorio by Herr Molique, which is now 
completed, has for its subject “Abraham.” The 
same Biblical story, we observe, has been set by Herr 
Blummer, whose Oratorio is announced as among 
the novelties of Berlin, during the coming winter.— 
Ibid. 


Crrstat Patacer.— Madame Catherine Hayes 
and the London Madrigal and Glee Union were the 
attractions last Saturday. Madame Catherine Hayes 
had been away from London for several months, so 
that she was almost a novelty. Her performances 
included the air, “Ah! mon fils,” from the Prophéte ; 
the cavatina, “ Qui la voce,” from J Puritani ; and 
“ The last Rose of Summer.” 

The London Madrigal and Glee Union, under the 
direction of Mr. Land, gave, as is their wont, a capi- 
tal selection, which included Elliott’s glee for five 
voices, ‘‘ Come, see what pleasure ;” Horseley’s glees 
for four voices, ‘“ By Celia’s arbor,” and “ When the 
wind blows in the sweet rose-tree ;” new part-song, 
by Pearsall, “ Why with toil ;” Sir Henry Bishop’s 
quintet, ‘ Blow, gentle gales,” and glee for four 
voices, “The Fisherman’s good-night;” Orlando 
Gibbons’ madrigal, “The Silver Swan ;” and Wilson 
Saville’s madrigal, “ O by rivers,” arranged by Sir 
Henry Bishop. The execution of these various 
pieces on the whole was most admirable, and that of 
two or three impossible to be surpassed in point of 
delicacy and finish. Bishop’s quintet, as usual, elic- 
ited an encore. 

Tho instrumental music was not up to the Satur- 
day standard. Instead of the customary symphony, 
Mr. Augustus Manns treated his hearers to the over- 
ture to the Duke of Coburg-Gotha’s Santa Chiara, 
au exchange by no means acceptable to the visitors. 
There was also a new overture (Don Quixote) by Mr. 
FE. Silas, and the Marche aux Flambeaux, in C, by 
Meyerbeer. The overture did not attract much no- 
tice, and Mr. Meyerbeer’s march served capitally to 
play out the audience. 

On Wednesday a “ Great Choral Concert”? was 
given in the Handel orchestra, by the members of the 
Vocal Association, under the direction of Mr. Bene- 
dict. The choral force numbered nearly one thousand 
persons, and Madame Rudersdortf was retained as 
soloist. The programme included, among other 
pieces, Mendelssohn’s hymn, “ Hear my prayer, O 
God;” Mozart’s motet, “Ave verum;” and Dr. 
Liwe's motet, “ Salvum fac Regem.” The chorus 
gave some part-songs, and Mr. J. Coward executed 
several morceaur on the great organ. The day was 
magnificent, and between nine and ten thousand per- 
sons attended.—Mus. World, Oct. 8. 


St. James’s Hati.—On Thursday evening Ros- 
sini’s Stabat Mater was performed by the Drury Lane 
operatic eompany, under the direction of Signor Ar- 





diti, Mademoiselle Titiens, Madame Borchardt, Sig- 
nors Giuglini, Badiali, and Vialetti being the solo 
vocalists. The chorus was strongly reinforced from 
the Vocal Association and other sources, and pre- 
sented a goodly array of some hundred and twenty 
voices. The band was the Drury Lane orchestral 
force proper, and thus a fine performance of Rossini’s 
great work might fairly have been anticipated. Such, 
however, was not the case ; and the fault, it must be 
owned, was entirely owing to the band, who played 
in a coarse, slovenly manner throughout, and evi- 
dently had had no rehearsal. 

A miscellaneous concert followed the Stabat Mater. 
The chorus sang Mendelssohn’s part-song, “ Depart- 
ure,” and the madrigal, “All among the barley.” 
Signor Giuglini was encored in the air from the 
Donna del Lago, “Aurora che sorgerai,’” which he 
sang most exquisitely; Mdlle. Titiens introduced a 
new valse composed by Signor Arditi, which, albeit 
encored vociferously, did not please us mightily, be- 
ing by no means in the great artist’s line, which does 
not belong te the Opéra-Comique; Madame Bor- 
chardt gave the French version of the romance, ‘‘No- 
bil donna,” from the ZZuguenots, a good performance ; 
and Mdlle. Titiens, Signors Giuglini, Badiali, and 
Vialetti, sang the quartet, “ Chi mi frena,” from 
Lucia di Lammermoor, with tremendous effect. 


Germany. 


Little or no operatic promise arrives from Germa- 
ny. Politics, no doubt, are made there to play the 
serviceable part planned by Caleb Balderstone for the 
fire at Wolf’s Crag, and may, in part, really stand as 
excuse for supineness ; but certain it is, that betwixt 
old and new ideas, matters seem approaching “a dead 
lock” in the land of Mozart and Beethoven and 
Weber and Mendelssohn. In one colnmn we read of 
the success of this singer in the sickly “ Stradella”’ 
of M. von Flotow,—in another journal, how the other 
basso has succeeded in the stale “beer” song of the 
mawkish “ Martha,” of the same composer: signs 
these that he still rules the musical stage from Ham- 
burg to Pesth.—Herr Carl Formes has returned from 
America.—There is no present mention of the new 
opera by Herr Wagner ; and, seeing that ten years 
or thereabouts have elapsed since ‘‘ Lohengrin ” was 
produced—a work, moreover, which has not been 
universally accepted—it is time, surely, that the ora- 
cle should deliver some new message to his congrega- 
tion. He is at present in Paris, with the view of 
finding some means of there producing his ‘‘ Tann- 
haiiser.””’ Herr Abert, whose ‘‘ Anna von Lands- 
kron”’ made a certain local sensation, ought by this 
time to be “up and doing ” again; but it may yet be 
questioned whether a new work from his pen would 
count as an event; since we have seen extracts from 
his former opera, which, however evenly written, 
hardly establish the originality or genius of their 
composer.—Austria, it is said, in the vindictive spirit 
of truculent nationality, is about to cut her own 
throat and to avenge Solferino by abolishing Italian 
opera in Vienna. ‘This will be bad for the German 
singers of the Aarnther Thor Theatre in more ways 
than one,—first, as depriving them of models more 
vocal than their own singing examples,—secondly, 
because they will be put to extra duty to fill the hia- 
tus. It is notified further, that they are only hence- 
forth to be permitted to sing during two-thirds of 
their holidays ;—the other third being devoted to com- 
pulsory rest.—Atheneum. 


Italy. 

The latest musical event in Italy has, characteris- 
tically enough, been the election to the new Parlia- 
ment of Parma of Signor Verdi, who has always 
stood for a 7yrteus among his countrymen. By way 
of revenge—or as a serious measure of political pre- 
caution under terror—Signor Verdi's last opera, 
“ Un Ballo in Maschera,” is strictly shut out by the 
Censorship from the Teatro San Carlo of Naples. 
The autumnal and winter prospects of that theatre 
seem dismal enough. The prime donne are to be 
Mesdames Steffanone and Spezia ; the one new opera 
for the coming season is to be written by Signor Pe- 
trella. The attraction of “Il Trovatore” and “ La 
Traviata ”’ is said to be worn out. If this arise from 
opinion and not spite, we hold Neapolitan wit good. 
The frequenters of La Scala theatre, at Milan, are 
promised a new opera, “ Ricardo III.,”’ composed 
for Milan by M. Meiners, the “ Lorenzino ” of Sig- 
nor Pacini, and another work, not named. Mlle. 
Poinsot is said to satisfy the public as prima donna. 
Here we may say that an Italian tenor, whose name 
is unknown to us, Signor Morini, is about to appear 
at the /talian Opera of Paris, and that an opera by 
Signor Craga will be produced there. “Il Crociato,” 
by M. Meyerbeer, is also in the programme for the 
coming winter, without the permission of the compo- 
ser.—/bid. 
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Music BY MarL.—Quantities of Music are now sent by mail, 
the expense being only about one cent apiece, while the care 
and rapidity of transportation are remarkable. Those at a 
great distance will find the mode of conveyance not only a 
convenience, but a saving of expense in obtaining supplies. 
Books can also be sent by mail, at the rate of one cent per 
ounce. This applies to any distance under three thousand 
miles; beyond that, double the above rates. 


Vocal, with Piano Accompaniment. 


Oh the sad moments of parting. (Echo quel fie- 
ro istante.) Quartet. M. Costa. 50 
The celebrated ‘‘ Quartet a canone’’ composed for 
and sung by Mmes. Pasta and Mallbran, Sig. Rubini 
and Tamburini, a composition of the first order, one of 
those pieces whose beauty never fades out. It is not 
difficult of execution, but demands good voices. The 
principal theme is first given out by one voice; then 
the others step in, one by one, with the same melody, 
which at the close appears again in the Soprano, now 
joined by the other voices, in a beautiful climax. 


The count’s servant died of terror. (Mori di 
paura.) “ Trovatore.” 25 
A cavatina, in the part of Ferrando, sung in the 
first act of the opera. It has never before been pub- 
lished separately. 


Lightest hearted of all living. (II piu lieto di vi- 
vente.) Duet. “ Poliuto.” 25 


This is the exquisite first movement of the grand 
duet between Severus and Patlina in the third act. 
For soprano and baritone. 


The reveller’s Song and Chorus: We'll all meet 
again in the morning. B. R. Hanby. 25 
Written by the composer of the popular ballad, 
*“ Darling Nelly Gray” was suggested to the author 
at hearing of a party of debauchees who concluded @ 
prolonged sitting with a joint vow of temperance. 


Instrumental Music. 


Great Eastern Polka. Alvin Fisher. 25 


A good polka for dancers; it has the true ring of 
the Polka. 


Fleur des Alpes. Tyrolienne. Paul Barbot. 40 


A set of Variations on a Swiss Melody, of moderate 
difficulty. They want a very neat and delicate touch, 
and make an invaluable teaching piece, which never 
fails to please. 


Aurora Borealis. Grand Waltz. A. Krelblock. 35 


A brilliant piece for somewhat advanced players, 
from the pen of our much esteemed resident pianist 
and teacher. 


Arrow Flight Galop. Henry Prince. 25 


Dashing and brilliant. 


Bohemian Girl. (Boquet de melodies.) Beyer. 50 


Containing all the beauties of this popular opera, 
nicely arranged, matching the other numbers of this 
set. 

Books. 


Tue New Germania. A collection of the most 
favorite Operatic Airs, Marches, Polkas, Waltz- 
es, Quadrilles, and Melodies of the day. Ar- 
ranged in an easy and familiar style for four, 
five, and six instruments. B. A. Burditt. 1,25 


A very desirable collection of instrumental music ; 
one that the musical community have long required, 
and one for which the thousands of small bands and 
amateur clubs throughout the country will be very 
thankful. The Melodies are of that class which the 
great mass of the people, both as performers and lis- 
teners, at once adopt as their own and stamp as “ fa- 
vorites.”” They are very finely arranged, and, as the 
title indicates, in a style easy, familiar, and acceptable 
toall. Mr. Burditt has been long and favorably known 
as fhe leader of one of the best Bands in this city, and 
as a composer and arranger of this class of music. His 
long experience has enabled him to determine correct- 
ly as to what was wanted in a collection of this kind, 
and how it was wanted; he has therefore acted under- 
standingly in the preparation of this volume. 





























